TALK  BY  KISS  SYBIL  BAKER,  MAY  18,  195B 


Mrs.  Little:       •••John,  Samuel  and  Henry  Ward,     It  remained 
a  part  of  Roxbury  until  this  family  was  nearly  extinct,  at  least  in 
name  in  this  vicinity,  and  was  sold  by  the  heirs  to  the  Brookline 
Land  Company  in  lb60.     It  was  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  and  included 
nearly  all  the  land  from  Pond  Avenue  to  Chestnut  Street,  and  nearly 
all  from  Washington  Street  to  Jamaica  Fond,  being  a  part  of  Gover- 
nor Leveritt's  original  allotment.     So  that  really  is  pretty  much  I 
imagine,  what  we  call  the  Farm  Area  today,  beginning  at  «vashington 
and  going  all  the  way  back  through  to  the  Fond  end  some  of  the  area 
up  toward  Pond  Avenue  and  Chestnut  Streets, 

The  family  line  of  the  Wards  begins  with  John  Ward,  bom  in 
1748,  his  son  Samuel  Ward,  born  in  1772,  and  his  son,  Henry  Shedd 
Ward,  born  in  1807,    Those  are  the  three  generations  really  that  con- 
cern this  land.    We  can  be  sure  that  John  ^ard  lived  on  or  near  this 
land,  as  he  was  listed  in  Drake1 s  History  of  Roxbury  bs  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fire  Engine  Company  which  wrs  located  near  the  Funchbowl 
Tavern  (which,  os  you  know,  ia  right  across  the  street)  corner  of 
Pearl  nnd  'Washington  Streets  in  1787,    And  as  I  remember  it,  that 
small  volunteer  fire  organization  was  manned  equally  from  Roxbury 
and  from  Brookline  for  a  good  many  years  because  the  town  line  be- 
tween Brookline  and  Roxbury  went  through  just  a  little  bit  further 
up  in  Brookline,    Later  the  line  was  changed. 

>»e  have  no  records  about  Samuel  »Vard,  John's  son,  except 
the  above  quotation  from  Miss  Woods  thf.t  he  was  part  owner  of  the 
Ward  farm.     Henry  Ward,  no  doubt  inherited  the  property  from  hit 
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father  and  grandfather.     On  the  Brookline  Historical  Society  Land 
map  for  1844,  he  is  shown  as  owning  two  houses  on  this  property. 
He  died  that  sane  year,  and  in  1848,  his  widow  married  Sylvester 
Kimball. 

Now,  I  think  that  I  will  read  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Carl 
W.  Goodspeed  on  November  9,  1948  to  Mr.  Gorham  Dana  and  this  is  rel- 
ative to  this  house. 

Dear  Mr.  Dana, 

Relative  to  my  conversation  with  you  concerning 
the  Drookline  Friendly  Society  building.    My  grand- 
father, Sylvester  Kimball,  married  Nabby  Ross  Ward, 
the  widow  of  Henry  Shedd  V*ard  on  November  2,  1848. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the  old  Ward  house,  this 
is  the  early  Ward  house  which  was  located  at  a  point 
about  opposite  the  present  house  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Friendly  Society.     It  must  have  been  at  about 
this  time,  1848  or  1849,  that  the  old  ftard  house  burned. 

Sylvester  Kimball  then  built  the  house  now  occupied 
by  the  Friendly  Society,  that's  this  house,   and  my 
mother,  Martha  Ross  Kimball  was  born  in  this  new  house 
on  January  4,  1850.    This  would  establish  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  house  between  the  above  two  cates 
November  22,  1848  and  January  7,  1850  which  would  be 
during;  the  year  of  1849,  or  about  100  years  before 
this  letter  was  written. 

I  presume  of  course  that  we  should  take  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Goodspeed,  after  all,  whose  mother  was  born  in  this  house  and 
whose  forbears  lived  here  for  those  dates.     It  is  a  little  bit  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  house  is  quite  as  late  as  1849  to  1850. 

A  close  examination  of  this  building  shows  it  to  have  been 
originally  one  room  deep,  with  two  chimneys  on  the  back  wall,  a 
central  hall  and  staircase  with  one  room  on  either  side  and  a  small 
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As  you  know  the  front  of  the  house  is  straight  through  this  way-- 
the  original  front  door,  the  house  entirely  original  in  the  front — 
there's  been  very  little  change,  as  you  will  see  leter,  I  hope,  if 
you'll  go  over  it,  end  of  course  we  are  in  an  ell  hore  which  is  a 
very  much  Inter  construction  than  the  original  house  which  is  "back 
this  way. 

The  house  still  retains  its  original  front  door  and  most 
of  its  Interior  woodwork,  including  doors,  windows  and  mantlepieces • 
The  woodwork  for  the  most  part  is  of  the  type  used  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  certain  leter  features  such 
as  the  treatment  of  the  front  door,  with  sidelights,  and  the  mantel, 
give  the  impression  that  it  was  built  around  the  year  1825.    Now  Mr, 
Goodspeed  said  that  it  was  built  in  1B49  and  probably  it  was,  but  I 
do  think  thet  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  house  with  woodwork  purely 
Federal  in  character  which  is  perhaps  roughly  from  1785  to  1815  or 
1820,  such  as  this  house  has.     It  has  no  Victorian  characteristics. 
The  woodwork  is  all  such  as  you  find  in  the  early  houses  in  Brookline 
between  1800  and  1820,    Whether  the  Wards  used  some  older  material 
here  from  a  house  that  might  have  been  partially  burned,  or  got  some 
second-hand  material  which  was  quite  often  done,  or  whether  indeed 
they  simply  built  in  the  style  of  the  generation  before,  I  don't  know. 
But  in  any  case  the  house  is  now  over  one  hundred  years  old,  or  what- 
ever date  you  may  take  its  building,  and  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
old  families,  the  Ward  family,  here  in  this  part  of  the  Village, 

A  little  bit  later,  I  think  it  was  in  1844,  the  boundaries 
between  Roxbury  and  Brookline  were  really  laid,  and  this  part  of  the 
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town  of  course  then  accrued  to  Brookline,  with  the  Roxbury  line,  as 
you  know  being  pushed  a  little  bit  further  that  way,  as  it  still  is. 
This  is  Just  a  very  brief  and  informal  introduction  to  the  house  as 
you  may  later  see  it,  and  this  letter  which  is  rather  interesting-- 
you  might  like  to  read  it--is  here  on  the  table. 

Hiss  Baker:      If  I  waited  till  the  end  to  tell  you  about 
the  house  you'll  all  be  breaking  up  and  I  might  forget  to  do  it. 
As  Mrs.  Little  said  of  course,  this  wing  is  new,  and  the  room  next 
td  it  where  we»ll  have  our  tea  is  also  new.     Beyond  them  you'll  go 
into  the  old  house  and  as  you  see  them  now,  you  will  see  a  very  small 
room  which  is  the  room  Tr'iss  Moberg  used  to  occupy  when  the  Nursing 
Service  was  here.    Then  beyond  that  is  the  larger  room  which  we  now 
use  as  a  room  for  my  supervisor.    And  many  of  the  rooms  are  going  to 
be  devoid  of  chairs,  because  they  are  in  here,  and  incidentally,  I 
hate  to  see  some  of  you  sitting  in  those  hard  green  chairs,  when 
there  are  two  or  three  comfortable  ones  in  front.     If  you  get  aw- 
fully sore  where  you!re  sitting,  please  move.     I  have  just  come  from 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Y»orkers--Socisl  We  If  are --as  they 
call  it  now,  and  have  been  moving  in  and  out  of  every  meeting,  and 
I  think  everyone  in  the  front  row  should  get  up  and  move  to  the  beck 
and  vice  versa. 

Then  upstairs,  where  I  hope  you  will  go,  to  the  second  room, 
the  front  two  rooms  in  the  old  house  ere  the  waiting  room  for  clients 
with  no  chairs,  as  you  know,  and  my  office;  and  my  office,  I  think 
simply  is  one  that  really  ought  to  be  photographed  because  it  has  a 
lovely  old  fireplace  and  mantle  in  it,  and  the  doors  and  the  ceiling 
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slant--like  this,  because  the  floors  In  the  building  are  settled, 
and  so  you  get  very  aware  there  of  the  old  house,  I  think.  Then, 
as  you  come  back  into  the  rooms  over  the  other  offices,  the  secre- 
tary^ office  is  the  one  that's  over  the  room  where  the  refresh- 
ments are  to  be  served,  and  then  the  back  part  we  have  tried  to 
remodel,  since  the  nurses  moved  out  we  have  made  four  very  small 
rooms  Into  two  moderate ly  good-sized  rooms  by  just  tearing  down 
partitions.    The  third  floor  has  just  a  playroom  and  a  room  we  use 
for  students,  and  1  thought  it  would  possibly  be  intolerably  hot  up 
there  and  that  you  Y/ouldn't  want  to  climb  the  second  flight  of  stairs. 

This  Is  a  particularly  fitting  time  to  have  In  here,  I 
think,  because  actually  we  are  80  years  old.    Now,  wo  somehow  never 
seem  to  announce  ourselves  as  organized  at  the  time  that  I  feel  we 
really  were,  simply  because  we  didn't  get  out  certain  legal  papers, 
and  we  weren't  chartered  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing.    But,  never- 
theless, it  was  on  June  30th,  in  1878,  which  would  be  80  years  ago 
next  month,  that  the  predecessor  of  this  organization  was  organized. 
Now  some  of  you  were  here  three  years  ago  when  Miss  f.'oberg  talked  to 
you  about  the  history  of  the  Nursing  Service  in  Brookline  at  Its 
50th  anniversary.    You  will  have  heard  some  of  the  material  that  I'm 
going  to  give  to  you  today  because  until  recently,  we  were  one  and 
the  same  organization  and,  of  course,  we  still  have  our  roots  In  the 
same  place.     But  in  order  to  carry  my  report  along,  somewhat  con- 
secutively,  it  seems  better  to  repeat  It. 

At  that  time,  Vrs.  Charles  H.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Joseph  Kayo 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Mellen  met  at  the  Colonial  farmhouse  at  Coolidge 
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Corner,  owned  by  the  Stearns*  find  decided  that  something  had  to  be 
done  ©bout  the  end  of  the  Horse  Car  Line  in  Brookline  Village,  which 
had  nothing  but  saloons  on  any  side  of  the  street,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  horse  car  line  there  was  no  place  for  anyone  to  go  but  into  the 
saloons.    So  they  decided  that  they  would  start  a  reading  room  so 
that  the  men  could  go  into  the  reading  room  rather  then  the  saloons. 
They  called  It  first  the  Temperance  Lunch  and  Reading  Room,  and  it 
was  in  the  Lyceum  Building,  on  Washington  Street.    The  luncheons  were 
discontinued  fairly  soon  but  the  reading  room  continued.    They  did 
have  a  pledre  card  for  people  to  sign  and  It  was  signed,  as  we  read 
through  the  history  of  that  period.    They  also,  In  order  to  open  this 
reading  room,  appealed  for  money  and  with  a  pledge  card  which  read 
"thst  each  according  to  his  several  ability"  and  they  wished  to  open 
"a  quiet,   respectable  yet  social  place  of  resort  for  Innocent  games 
supplied  with  useful,  instructive  and  Interesting  reading  matter." 
The  games  turned  out  to  be  dominoes  and  checkers,  the  reading  matter 
was  a  newspaper,  a  few  books,  and  a  scrapbook. 

They  requested  that  all  literature  sent  to  the  reading  room 
be  "non-sectarian,  but  of  good  iroral  tendency."    I  think  the  thing 
that  I  was  pleased  with  though,  and  I  wasn't  aware  of  it,  until  I  was 
looking  over  this  material,  that  so  far  back  we  did  stress  that  we 
were  a  non-sectarian  agency,  of  course,  which  is  the  key  thing  which 
distinguished  us  from  the  sectarian  social  agencies  like  us.     So  way 
back  in  1878  we  started  out  as  a  non-sectarian  agency. 

About  40  men  a  day  apparently  patronized  this  little  reading 
room,  and  I  imagine  a  few  more  books  must  have  been  added  to  the 
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shelves,  and  they  decided  thnt  they  had  outgrown  that  and  they 
wanted  to  have  a  little  more  activity,  so  they  moved  across  the  Rail- 
road Bridge  to  the  Lun-Edin  Building  and  a  piano  was  donated  and  they 
hired  a  permanent  attendant,  end  monthly  expenses  which  I'm  sure  must 
have  been  rent  plus  the  fee  for  the  service  of  the  attendant  were  &67 
a  month. 

They  called  this  an  experiment  of  promoting  good  morals  and 
polite  manners  by  occasionally  having  appropriate  speaking  and  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  men.    Mrs.  Stearns  and  her  friends  were  still  the 
managers,  and  the  project  was  supported  by  their  personal  appeals. 
In  1880,  two  years  later,  they  admitted  women  and  girls,  and  started 
some  entertainment,  end  this  was  quite  revolutionary,  I  guess,  for 
that  time.    They  began  giving  band  concerts  outside,  that  is  widening 
their  responsibility  from  just  a  reading  room  snd  the  activities  in- 
side to  really  community  entertainment,  and  they  also  installed  out- 
side their  door  a  tank  of  ice  water  which  they  say  was  very  well 
patronized,  and  they  hoped  they  might  have  trapped  some  men  from  the 
saloons  with  the  water. 

At  that  time  they  also  set  aside  a  room  for  meetings,  feel- 
ing that  they  had  a  community  responsibility  again,  beyond  Just  this 
presumably  inebriated  crowd  that  they  opened  up  for.    And  the  first 
group  that  met  in  it,  logically,  was  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  because  it  was  three  of  their  members  who  had  organized  it. 
They  started  then  a  sewing  circle  for  children  which  they  appropri- 
ately called  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  I  use  the  word  "appropriately" 
from  the  early  history.    I  don't  know  quite  why  it  was  appropriate 
that  children  in  a  sewing  class  be  the  Band  of  Hope. 
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In  the  years,  1881  and  1882,  they  recorded  8,000  visits  to 
that  reading  room.    Of  course,  we  don't  know  how  nany  people  that 
represented.     In  1884  apparently  the  town  of  Brookline  "became  a 
Temperance  town,  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  town  being  forbidden,  and 
so  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  in  the  early  history  of  that  time 
of  any  temperance  pleasures  being  taken.    The  only  figure  I  saw  was 
that  one  time  there  were  70,    But  that  was  not  at  the  end  when  the 
book  closed,  so  I  don't  know  how  many  more  had  been  added.     In  1884, 
they  started  garment  making,  sort  of  a  place  for  second-hand  clothing, 
and  started  cooking  classes. 

Then  in  1886,  two  things  really  happened  that  were  quite  im- 
portant.    In  that  spring,  a  Brookline  Friendly  Union  was  chartered 
to  carry  on  a  charitable  work  in  Brookline  similar  to  that  done  by 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  which  was  an  organization  a 
number  of  years  older  than  we,  and  in  September  of  that  year  there 
was  a  Brookline  Union,   Incorporated,  which  was  to  raise  &35,000  to 
build  a  fine,  large  building  which  would  be  an  asset  to  the  Village 
and  which  would  contain  space  for  all  the  regular  charitable  activi- 
ties of  the  town  in  addition  to  the  rooms  for  club  work,  a  hall  for 
dramatic  and  musical  entertainment,  a  coffee  room,  a  gymnasium,  a 
billiard  room,  a  bowling  alley,  and,  and  I'm  quoting,  "A  conversa- 
tion room  In  the  basement,  for  working  men  to  congregate  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  nation."    The  Brookline  Union,  actually  was  only 
formed  to  erect  and  to  maintain  a  building,  and  the  land  for  it  was 
given  by  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Stearns,     Now  that  is  the  Union  Building  which 
still  stands,  and  it  looks  almost  like  a  factory,  at  the  corner  of 
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High  end  Walnut  Streets,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.    This  was 
dedicated  on  November  10,  1888.     It  had  been  used  apparently  for 
the  Friends  group,  almost  a  year  behind  that.    Well,  it  always  in- 
terested me  that  although  when  they  first  organized  the  Brookline 
Friendly  Union,  they  said  that  they  were  going  to  carry  on  work 
si^iilpr  to  that  done  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  but 
possibly  never  did  that,  at  least  not  for  &  number  of  years  sfter 
this.    Because  what  they  did  develop  was  a  program  much  more  simi- 
lar to  that  carried  on  by  the  present  day  Neighborhood  houses  which 
consisted  of  clubs,  various  group  activities,  a  bank;  all  sorts  of 
things  entirely  geared  to  the  poor  of  the  town.     In  fact,  they  said 
that  they  were  starting  an  experiment  to  learn  something  more  defi- 
nite as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  town,  and  how  it  could 
be  improved.    They  set  up  early  a  Visiting  Committee  and  the  first 
year's  report  after  this  Visiting  Committee  was  established  was  that 
they  had  persuaded  70  families  to  start  with  savings  for  coal  and  they 
go  on  to  say  later  that  when  the  price  was  saved  for  half  a  ton  of 
coal,  the  ton  of  coal  was  delivered,  and  they  could  start  saving  again 
for  the  next  ton  of  coal.    The  second  committee  was  the  Coal  Committee 
and  they  distributed  90  tons  the  first  year  at  reduced  prices.  The 
third  was  a  Committee  on  Boy's  Clubs,  fourth.  Committee  on  Girl's 
Clubs,  five,  a  Committee  on  Hides  for  Children;  they  said  in  there 
something  about  a  5  cent  rate,  but  I  don't  quite  think  that  that  had 
too  much  connection,  I  think  all  rides  for  children  then  were  5  cents. 
A  Committee  on  Cooking  Classes,  a  Committee  on  district  Nursing,  a 
Committee  on  Two  Tenement  Houses,  and  it  specifically  says,  a  Com- 
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mittee  on  Two  Tenement  Houses,  and  apparently  this  committee 
worked  with  the  people  who  lived  in  these  two  tenement  houses  to 
see  if  they  could  help  them  to  improve  conditions,  and  to  maintain 
them  more  cleanly  and  they  report  that  there  was  much  improvement 
in  the  cleanliness  of  those  houses  and  that  all  rent  had  been  paid 
to  date.    Then  they  report  that  the  Stearns  family  were  so  pleased 
at  the  progress  of  these  people- and  I  don't  know  how  large  these 
two  tenement  houses  were- that  they  had  a  party  for  then  where  they 
were  allowed  to  pick  fruit  and  flowers  and  then  were  served  a  dinner, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  party,  it  is  quoted,  that  one  of  the  tenement 
house  dwellers,  said  "if  more  people  like  Mr.  Stearns  would  rent 
tenements  to  poor  people,  it  would  save  them  from  unjust  and  cruel 
landlords ." 

In  1889,  because  of  the  confusion  between  this  Brookllne 
Union  which  owned  the  building,  and  the  Brookline  Friendly  Union 
which  was  apparently  maintaining  the  activities  in  it,  the  Brook- 
line  Friendly  Union  changed  its  name  to  the  Brookline  Friendly  So- 
ciety,  which  our  corporate  body  still  has  as  its  name.    The  activi- 
ties continued,  clubs  and  classes,  playground  activities,  rugs  and 
wood,  dancing  classes,  and  under  the  dancing  classes  it  said  "with 
some  restriction"  but  the  waltz  and  the  two-step  were  allowed  with 
an  occasional  Schottische  and  chaperonea  were  always  present. 

In  1905  the  medical  department  was  established  and  this 
too  I  think  is  quite  in  line  with  the  program  at  the  old  "settlement 
houses",  as  we  used  to  call  them  when  I  was  growing  up,  neighborhood 
houses  now,  because  the  very  first  visiting  nurse  service  that  was 
started,  and  what  we  called  then  district  nurses  and  d<    ,rict  doctors 
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went  out  from  Hull  house  end  then  from  The  Henry  Street  Settlement 
In  New  York*    Miss  Moberg  in  her  report  said  that  way  back  In  one 
of  the  very  early  reports  they  spoke  of  the  Nursing  Committee,  in 
fact  I  spoke  of  a  Nursing  Committee  here.    Apperently  nurses  re- 
ported for  emergencies  only  in  the  home,  but  in  1905  they  started  an 
organization,  in  a  sense,  a  whole  program  where  a  doctor  was  here 
two  days  a  week,  but  other  doctors  could  make  calls  in  the  home  where 
people  couldn't  afford  doctors,  and  had  nurses  for  visiting  homes  here. 
They  were  called  district  doctors  and  district  nurses  at  th8t  time 
because  they  worked  only  in  the  financially  poor  district. 

In  October,  1905,  we  really  were  incorporated  find  were  given 
our  charter  for  the  purpose  of  coope ratine  with  the  poor  of  the  town 
in  efforts  for  their  own  improx'ement  •    And  then  in  December,  1905, 
the  Brookline  Union  dissolved  and  turned  its  building  over  to  the 
Brookline  Friendly  Society. 

It  was  not  until  1912  that  the  first  real,  organized,  so- 
called  social  service  department  was  founded.    They  report  this  and 
so  this  I  begin  to  think  indicates  why  we  don't  go  back  to  1878  but 
usually  1886.    They  speak  in  1912  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
quarter  century  of  an  organized  Prookline  Friendly  Society.    At  that 
time  they  began  the  organization  of  a  social  service  department  which 
they  steto  as:  "fully  equipped  as  a  family  agency  covering  8ll  sides 
of  family  life,"  and  I  want  you  to  hear  what  all  sides  of  family  life 
are:  health,  recreation  and  finance.    Later  the  recreational  work 
was  subordinated  to  the  other  twe:  so  the  primary  emphasis  of  this 
agency  in  its  starting  family  service  work— what  we  now  call  family 
service  work — was  most  concerned  in  the  health  and  financial  affairs 
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of  the  poor  in  the  town,  with  the  health  being  primarily  taken 
care  of  by  the  health  services, 

I  said  notice  the  tilings  which  are  registered  parts  of 
family  living  because  today  of  course  we  put  family  relationships 
at  the  top  and  apparently  in  that  time  they  were  not  thinking  about 
how  people  get  along  together.    Maybe  they  just  assumed  people  did, 
when  they  were  in  families,  and  so  if  the  financial  affairs  were 
straightened  out,  that  would  be  enough. 

Prior  to  1912,  v/hen  this  organization  came,  for  a  number 
of  years,  they  had  had  27  Friendly  Visitors  who  visited  weekly,  but 
the  only  comment  about  them,  as  I  reported  earlier,  was  thst  they 
collected  money  for  coal,  but  in  doing  this,  in  going  into  the  homes 
weekly,  it  led  to  further  friendly  and  helpful  relationships,  with 
poor  people  who  desired  advice  in  their  efforts  for  improvement. 
They  ~o  on,  "there  v/ere  other  families,  however,  living  in  such  con- 
ditions of  intemperance  and  general  demoralization,  thst  it  was  out 
of  the  question  for  the  ladies  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  situation."     So  they  voted  thst  they  would  set  up  a  depart- 
ment of  outside  work  to  be  conducted  by  a  trained  social  service 
worker  of  experienced  tact  and  ability.     At  that  time  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
K,  Taft  was  engaged* 

In  tha  front  pages  of  the  annuel  reports,  as  they  were 
published  every  year,  the  Societyfs  goal  was  stated:  "Our  society 
is  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  of  drunkeness,  of  idleness,  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift,  of  innocent  pleasure,  of  intelligent 
reading;  it  promotes  a  better  understanding  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  more  than  all,  it  helps  those  who  are  striving  to 
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help  themselves."    That  statement,  of  course,   is  one  of  the  early 

phrases  used  in  social  work.     "It  helps  people  to  help  themselves." 

In  Miss  Taft's  first  report,   I  thought  I  would  read  you 

a  couple  of  paragraphs: 

"It  is  a  senseless  task  trying  to  pull  families 
to  their  feet  when  they  are  falling  through  the 
careless  giving  of  material  things  which  they 
did  not  need  and  the  withholding  of  the  industrial 
training,  or  custodial  treatment  which  they  did 
need.    Through  this  long  dependence,  and  lack  of 
the  right  kind  of  help,  many  of  them  have  lost  that 
self-respect  which  is  necessary  for  good  citizen- 
ship.   Ihe  giving  of  money  or  material  aid  to 
families  in  distress  is  not  our  aim,  but  rather 
the  building  up  of  family  strength,  resourcefulness 
and  independence.    The  mere  lack  of  money  usually 
stands  for  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  need,  and 
it  requires  time  and  training  to  find  its  true 
meaning^     Investigation,  not  for  the  sake  of  proving 
a  fraud,  but  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  present  trouble,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.     In  cases  of  need,  immediate 
and  material  relief  is  always  given,  and  then  the 
investigation  follows." 

And  she  speaks  at  that  time  of  something  that  had  been 
started  a  long  time  before  her  organization;  there  was  a  Case  Com- 
mittee, which  met  twice  a  month,  and  to  whom  the  Friendly  Visitors 
brought  their  problems,  and  this  Case  Committee  asked  volunteers 
to  try  to  think  of  the  best  way  to  help  the  people.    Now  those  Case 
Committees  continued  up  until  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  with 
the  emphasis  somewhat  being  changed,  the  prior  uses  of  the  Commit- 
tee being  that  they  would  help  us  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  help  us  to  interpret  to  the  community  the  kind  of 
services  we  could  offer,  but  it  was  certainly  up  until  1930,  that 
the  Case  Committee  really  would  vote  how  to  help  people. 

When  I  first  went  into  social  work,  I  was  not  in  Brookline, 
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I  was  in  Boston,  but  I  can  remember  you  take  cases,  and  the  commit- 
tee would  vote  whether  you  should  give  a  family  $10  a  week  for  so 
many  weeks,  or  whether  you  would  give  somebody  a  scholarship  to 
school,  or  whether  you  would  give  somebody  even  a  pair  of  shoes, 
sometimes,  was  a  vote.    And  then  I  think  later  both  the  committees 
and  the  professionals  felt  that  they  were  asking  the  committee  to 
give  opinions  which  the  professional  only  hod  the  right  to  decide 
and  what  we  needed  most  from  the  committees  was  the  temper  of  the 
community  and  the  border  needs  vtiich  they  sew,  and  they  have  been 
used  in  that  fashion  since  that  time. 

In  1914,  it  is  interesting,  that  Mrs,  Teft  was  set  up  as 
superintendant  of  the  agency.    For  the  first  time  the  superintendent 
was  fiven  full  responsibility  for  the  several  departments  of  the 
organization  which  included  the  Nursing  Service.    That  continued 
really  until  1942  when  following  a  study  which  I  will  refer  to 
later,  I  came,  and  as  a  result  of  the  study  the  Nursing  Service  and 
the  Family  Service  were  set  up  as  two  distinct  deportments  each  with 
their  own  executive  and  each  with  their  own  advisory  committee.  But 
from  1914  to  1942  it  continued  in  this  fashion.     I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  thnt  in  the  earlier  days  Mrs.  James  M.  Codman  was 
president  rnd  she  was  succeeded  in  1917  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Percy. 

The  club  activity  stopped  on  October  19,  1918.     I  first 
thought  that  it  had  probably  stopped  largely  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  agency  so  hopelessly  toward  the  war— various  problems  came 
up  at  that  time --but  I  did  find  then  that  the  building  was  turned 
over  to  the  town,  not  given  to  them,  and  the  Playground  Commission 
of  the  town  agreed  to  conduct  the  program  of  recreation  within  our 
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old  building*    At  that  time  the  Drookline  Day  Nursery  had  used  this 
"building  and  had  carried  on  the  nursery,  and  they  decided  to  give 
that  up,  and  in  1918  they  gave  the  building  to  the  Brookline  Friendly 
Society,  to  be  conducted,  and  used  for,  a  health  center.     I  think 
actually  we  may  have  leased  it  for  a  £l  a  year  for  ebout  three  years 
and  then  it  was  given  to  us. 

In  1920  the  report  spoke  of  the  formation  of  two  very  im- 
portant committees:  one  was  the  Interchurch  Work  for  Community  Serv- 
ice, and  I  do  not  find  other  references  to  it  particularly,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  that  is  the  Interchurch  Committee  within 
the  town,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  in  terms  of  its 
function,  but  of  course  we  are  beneficiaries  of  its  work.    To  this 
committee  all  the  sewing  departments  of  various  organizations  as 
they  may  be  called  in  various  churches  joined  together  in  what  is 
called  the  Interchurch  Committee.    Then  the  second  one  was  the  Vis- 
iting Housekeeper,    I  do  not  know  how  long  we  kept  the  Visiting 
Housekeeper  on.    That  is  a  course  we  call  the  Homemaker  now,  but  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  almost  all  family  agencies. 
We  draw  on  the  Boston  Family  Service  when  we  need  one. 

Now  in  March,  1920,  there  was  a  survey  of  the  agency  made 
by  Miss  Mary  Gardner  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  of  Providence 
Rhode  Island  and  Miss  Margaret  Rich  who  was  then  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
the  predecessor  name  for  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
our  national  organization.    They  recommended  a  committee  reorgan- 
ization, and  right  down  Nursing,  Social  Service,  Cooperative  Commit- 
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tee,  a  Publicity  Committee,  A  Camp  Committee  and  a  Building  Commit- 
tee. The  organization  had  piloted  this,  studied  a  day  camp  for  the 
good  of  the  children  that  went  under  the  health  department  ausoices 
and  then  were  maintaining  a  "Camp  Codman  for  Boys"  which  started  on 
the  Cape  and  then  seemed  to  be  located  in  several  different  organ- 
izations • 

In  1920,  following  this  survey  the  Board,  in  studying  it, 
voted  at  one  time  that  they  should  change  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Brookline  friendly  Society,  because  they  thought  it  was 
quite  outgrown,  and  I  notice  we  have  struggled  with  it  for  a  good 
many  years  and  we  still  have  it  as  our  parent  organization. 

In  1926,  we  finally  were  eble  to  sell  the  big  building  on 
Y/alnut  Street,  and  social  service  wa3  moved  into  the  little  building 
that  some  of  you  can  see  set  back  in  what  originally  was  our  yard, 
and  which  is  now  a  house  we  do  not  own.     In  1930,  Family  Service 
as  we  are  now  called  moved  into  this  building,  occupying  the  second 
floor,  we  had  resident  caretakers  on  the  third,  and  they  also  then 
had  what  we  now  have  as  our  lounge,     I  think  only  about  a  year  after 
I  came  the  caretakers  remained,  and  that  would  mean  that  from  1930 
to  1943,  Family  Service  was  just  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 

There  were  three  other  health  surveys,  1927,  1942  and  1948, 
and  in  all  of  these  was  the  recommendation  that  Miss  Moberg  spoke 
about,  that  the  three  nursing  services  of  the  town  be  merged,  that 
is  the  School  Nursing,  the  Public  Health  Nurses  and  the  Visiting 
Nurses  all  function  under  one  director.    That,  of  course,  has  not 
materialized  but  in  June  of  1956,  when  the  Health  Center  was  opened, 
our  Visiting  Nurse  Service  did  move  to  the  Health  Center  end  on 
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contract  with  the  town  did  take  over  supervision  of  the  Public 
Health  Nursing,  There  is  no  affiliation  here  at  all  or  super- 
visory plan  with  the  School  ITursos. 

Now  I  am  jumping  hack  a  little  bit,  hut  one  thing  that 
interested  me  in  the  eld  reports  was  that  in  1929,  we  recognised 
the  need  for  some  help  with  emotional  problems,  and  a  mental  health 
worker  was  added  to  the  staff  to  help  both  the  nurses  and  the 
Family  Service  state  workers,  she  was  retained  only  for  a  year  be- 
cause of  the  financial  situation,  but  that  ill  an  early  date  it 
seemed  to  me  for  an  awareness  of  emotional  problems  because  it  was 
not  until  after  the  first  ?'orld  War  that  in  this  country,  I  think, 
we  gave  much  recognition  to  the  character  in  the  treatment  of  be- 
havior or  of  Just  general  patterns  of  emotional  trouble.    We  always 
avoided  thet  and  considered  them  only  in  terms  of  mental  disease, 
and  Prookline  must  really  have  been  one  of  the  very  early  communities 
to  recognize  that  this  was  an  appropriate  training  for  social  workers 
and  for  nurses. 

In  1923  Mrs.  Taft  resigned,  she  had  been  here  for  11  years, 
and  Kiss  Ruby  Litchfield  I  think  who  had  been  her  assistant  steyed 
just  for  three  years,  end  at  that  time  Miss  Lillian  Brown  became 
the  Executive  Director  or  the  General  Secretary  as  she  was  called., 
Miss  Erown  had  been  employed  in  1923  as  a  Financial  and  Publicity 
Secretary,  and  I  really  feel  that  we  owe  Miss  Brown  a  tremendous 
amount,  because  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  recognition  and  accept- 
ance this  agency  has,  with  other  organizations  in  town  and  with  the 
churches,  snd  certainly  much  of  our  reasonably  large  endowment  was 
secured  through  her  efforts. 
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In  1935  we  .joined  the  Community  Fund  and  in  1942  there 
was  a  survey,  of  just  the  Family  Service  Department,  which  was 
done  by  the  Community  Council  of  Eos ton  which  is  now  in  the  Unit- 
ed Community  Services  and  the  Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica and  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Board,     >»hat  really 
had  happened  over  the  years  was  that  Miss  Brown's,  who  was  not  a 
trained  worker,  methods  of  helping  people  had  changed  greatly, 
and  there  was  a  director  of  nurses  and  a  supervisor  of  the  case 
workers.  The  supervisor  had  been  ill  for  several  years,  and  was 
not  really  here,  and  Kiss  Brown,  with  the  Board,  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  survey  to  see  whether  there  was  a  need  for  a  family 
service  agency  in  Brookline,  or  should  we  combine  with  Boston,  or 
what  would  be  the  situation.    As  a  result  of  that  study,  I  came  to 
the  Agency  in  September  1942,    And  it  was  at  that  time  too,  as  I 
referred  earlier,  that    I  became  the  Executive  Director  only  of 
Family  Service,    I'.iss  Moberg  was  made  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Nursing  Service,  end  we  each  had  our  advisory  committee  who 
were  responsible  to  a  joint  board,     I  think  that  was  the  real 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  there  was 
not  an  awful  lot  that  was  common  in  the  performing  of  the  services 
of  the  nurse  and  the  case  worker.    When  I  came  to  the  agency,  Mr, 
Augustus  W,  Soule  was  President,  then  as  he  became  ill,  Mr,  Franklin 
King  was  President  for  three  years,  and  then  in  1946  Mrs,  Rowe  was 
President,  and  she  continued  as  long  as  the  organization  remained 
one,    Mrs,  Gordon  R.  Hall  has  been  the  President  of  Family  Service 
since  we  took  our  own  name,  in  February  of  1957, 

Now  that  is  a  long  part  of  history,  and  I  think  I  want  you 
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you  to  know,  and  I  think  you  want  to  know,  what  is  Fsnily  Service 
work  today.     I  will  try  very  "briefly  to  cive  you  some  picture  of 
it,  and  I  do  have  little  leaflets  here  on  the  table  that  I  re  illy 
would  love  to  have  you  all  take  home,  because  these  are  ones  which 
you  could  refer  to  yourselves,  or  give  to  friends  whenever  there 
is  any  problem  with  which  you  feel  we  can  help.     One  of  the  hardest 
things  thr.t  Family  Service  Agency  has  had  to  work  on,  I  think,  is 
to  overcome  the  part  of  our  history  when  we  organized  as  districts 
for  the  poor  to  help  just  the  alcoholics  and  the  dissolute  people. 
Now  Family  Service  is  really  for  all  people  in  town;  we  have  no 
economic  barriers  any  more  than  we  have  sny  racial  or  relirious 
barriers.    We  have  a  fee  -  system  which  covers  our  cost  per  inter- 
view it  runs  from  5(V  Per  week  to  «  maximum  of  £l2,  and  I  have  a 
few  in  my  Board  who  will  raise  it  to  &15  probably  this  next  year. 
That  is  the  people  pay  the  fee  according  to  their  ability  to  pay, 
the  income  they  have  and  the  expenses  under  which  they  operote. 
We  are  quite  proud  because  it  is  a  fee  system  which  was  started  in 
our  Agency,  and  has  been  accepted  by  Boston  end  Cambridge  and  Vvalt- 
ham,  and  several  other  of  the  communities  around,  and  it  has  been 
written  up  in  our  national  publication. 

The  people  who  come  to  us  now  primarily  come  because  of 
merital  problems,  for  parent-child  problems,   special  problems  that 
concern  the  elderly,  financial  management  and  budgeting,  so  many 
people  get  into  debt  these  days.    Then  they  come  because  of  health 
problems,  which  may  mean  changing  &  Job,  because  the  kind  of  lob 
they  are  doing  they  cannot  hold  because  they  have  special  heart  or 
other  physical  conditions.    They  may  come  for  vocational  guidance 
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or  for  educational  guidance.    It  is  essential  in  a  community  like 
this  that  we  work  very  closely  with  other  community  groups,  the 
schools,  the  churches,   all  the  other  organizations. 

Now  one  of  the  reasons  thot  there  has  been  this  big  change 
in  the  work  of  a  family  service  agency  hns  been  the  growth  of  public 
welfare.     Now  of  course  when  our  organization  started,  there  was  no 
public  welfare.    There  wea  no  public  relief.     If  anyone  became  to- 
tally dependent,  they  wore  sent  to  an  alms  house.    Through  the  in- 
creased understanding,  of  what  poverty  doos  to  people,  end  that 
actually  it  may  cost  the  community  more  to  maintain  oeople  in  pov- 
erty than  it  does  to  give  then  reasonable  advantages  that  involve 
health,  housing,  clothing,  food  and  fuel,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
there  has  been  of  course  this  tremendous  growth  throughout  the 
whole  country  of  public  welfare  standards  and  in  most  communities 
the  public  welfare  departments  now  assume  complete  responsibility 
for  what  we  call  those  basic  needs  of  family  living.     It  has  left 
the  private  family  agencies  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  they 
always  said  they  were  founded:    no  money,  no  financial  assistance, 
without  a  friend.    That  is  it  is  the  personal  contact  of  helping 
people  which  we  have  now  been  freed  to  do.     How  we  define  our  pur- 
pose as  to  contribute  to  harmonious  families  in  relationships,  to 
strengthen  the  positive  values  in  family  life,  to  promote  heelthy 
personality  development  end  satisfactory  social  functioning  of 
various  family  members .    We  have  five  outlined  responsibilities 
that  are  established  for  all  family  agencies  in  good  standing,  and 
I  want  to  report  to  you  that  we  do  have  good  standing,  I  think,  on 
a  national  level  and  on  a  local  level.    The  first  is  of  course  our 
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primary  work  of  case  work  service  to  settle  individuals  and  families, 
then  the  second  hssic  responsibility  of  en  agency  like  ours  is  work- 
ing to  improve  the  social  conditions  which  directly  affect  family 
life,  then  there  are  three  others  which  some  agencies  do  or  do  not, 
but  are  considered  desirable  functions  If  one  can  carry  them  on* 
They  are  the  offering  of  leadership  in  group  educational  discussion 
or  counseling  programs,  the  offering  of  training  experience  to 
students  In  social  work,  and  doing  research.     I  think  the  last  is 
the  hardest  for  the  small  agency  to  participate  in  hut  we  also  hav9 
made  our  contribution  there. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  re-organization  was  done  in 
1942,  the  study,  was  because  students  from  the  schools  of  social 
work  were  not  being  sent  to  this  agency,  and  it  was  felt,  that  was 
why  it  was  recognized  I  think,  that  there  had  to  be  a  trained  leader. 
And  by  being  trained,   I  think  I  should  explain  for  those  of  you  who 
do  not  know,  it  does  mean,  not  only  a  bachelor's  but  a  master's  in 
social  work,  which  means  three  years  of  graduate  study. 

Now  what  we  do,  we  call  case  work,  and  case  work  is  really 
just  a  process  through  which  we  help  people.     It  is  a  process  done 
almost  entirely  through  interviewing.     It  is  learning  how  to  help 
people  verbalize  what  it  is  that  is  concerning  them,  what  they  have 
ever  tried  to  do  about  it,  what   they  feel  was  blocking  them  in  im- 
proving situations  themselves,  and  then  trying  to  work  with  them, 
and  pulling  together  all  the  resources  that  they  may  have  both  with- 
in themselves  and  outside,  so  that  they  may  either  work  to  overcome 
the  problem  or  to  be  able  to  live  with  it  without  it  Interfering 
In  their  function.    Now  I  do  not  know  whether  that  sounds  like  an 
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awful  lot  of  worries,  but  it  is  really:  trying  to  get  an  idea  of 
what   is  the  matter,  whatever  he  has  tried  that  is  not  working,  and 
how  together  can  we  work  out  something  that  is  going  to  help  him 
find  the  answer  to  it. 

I  thought,  very  hastily,  I  would  run  down  a  few  cases. 
I  am  lust  going  to  give  highlights,  because  there  just  is  not  time 
for  more,  and  I  think  I  am  running  pretty  close  to  the  time  I  ought 
to  bo  stopping  anyway.     I  am  not  going  to  really  tell  you  the  stories, 
tut  I  am  giving  you  the  idea  of  what  they  are. 

The  young  couple  who  was  referred  to  the  Financial  Commit- 
tee:   They  had  owned  a  home,  they  had  throe  children  and  the  man  had 
said  he  worked  but  at  a  moderate  salary.    They  had  heavy  debts,  if 
they  had  illness  they  always  had  the  very  best  private  doctors,  thoy 
always  had  the  best  of  everything  that  thoy  bought.    They  had  no 
idea  how  to  dovetail  their  needs  and  the  income.    With  weekly  visits 
to  the  mother,  with  tho  husband  coming  to  the  office  for  separate 
interviews  and  some  with  the  wife  in  common,  we  worked  with  them  of 
course  on  financial  planning  to  find  how  to  establish  values:  that 
is,  what  is  most  important  that  you  really  have,  and  what  is  it  you 
are  working  toward. 

A  married  woman  who  had  difficulty  in  letting  her  daughter 
grow  up  and  choose  her  own  boy  friends:    Every  time  the  daughter 
would  begin  going  with  a  boy  the  mother  would  get  very  panicky, 
whether  ho  was  tho  proper  boy  for  her  needs.    Sho  had  a  tremendous 
need  to  be  needed  and  to  see  her  children  growing  away  from  her  was 
very  threatening  to  her.    With  this  mother,   there  had  been  a  serious 
crippling  illness  when  she  t;as  an  adolescent,  and  so  she  had  not 
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grown  up  normally  through  adolescence  herself,  and  she  was  safe 
with  this  with  her  children,  she  just  was  not  able  to  meet  it,  and 
the  reaction  to  this  thing,  as  in  so  many  of  these  things  was 
physical  complications,  so  that  she  would  have  indigestion  every 
time  she  got  upset,    I  have  seen  this  woman  for  about  two  years, 
about  once  a  week.    She  is  really  a  tremendous  amount  better, 
she  simply  could  not  meet  this  problem  of  letting  her  children 
grow  away  from  her, 

A  couple  came  in  because  they  saw  money  and  their 
children's  care  differently.    The  woman  wanted  to  go  into  debt, 
the  father  was  afraid  of  debt.    The  mother  wanted  the  children 
to  have  social  lives,  the  father  wanted  them  to  help  with  the 
chores,  and  used  very  rigid  disciplining.    He  was  very  bossy 
about  it.    We  have  worked  with  both  the  mother  and  the  father 
separately,  actually  I  now  have  them  in  my  couple's  group,  and  we 
see  one  of  the  children  separately. 

We  have  an  elderly  woman,  who  is  80  and  still  works 
two  days  a  week,  but  it  was  not  very  simple  to  get  her  to  give 
up  her  work  because  she  did  not  know  how  she  would  live;  she 
did  not  want  to  go  into  a  home  for  the  aged  but  wanted  to  stay 
on  her  own.    We  have  had  to  work  with  elderly  people  with  that 
kind  of  problem,  and  they  need  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  a 
great  deal  of  understanding,  trying  to  help  them  plan  vh*t  way 
they  really  can  adjust. 

We  do  work  with  children.    The  little  children  we  work 
with  in  a  playroom.    We  worked  with  a  little  girl  who  had  no  friends, who 
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did  not  want  to  leave  her  mother.    Vie  work  with  her  with  toys  in 
the  hope  of  trying  to  help  her  "be  able  to  accept  other  friends. 
When  we  work  with  children  we  always  see  the  parents  too.  Occa- 
sionally we  work  with  the  adolescents  when  the  parents  are  not 
willing  to  come  in  for  help.    We  are  having  quite  a  number  of  with- 
drawals from  the  high  school,  children  who  are  not  doing  well  in 
school  but  who  are  very  intelligent,  but  where  the  parents  have 
been  pressing  them  so,  the  children  just  feel  there  is  no  point  in 
trying.     In  those  cases  we  try  to  work  both  with  the  parents  and 
the  children. 

The  second  function  *foich  we  havo  is  community  conditions. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  important  ones  has  been  the  housing,  which 
of  course  is  affecting  our  agency  personally  too.    And  I  was  in- 
terested, the  very  first  reference  in  the  reports  of  1914  from  Mrs. 
Taft  said  that  how  could  you  expect  people  to  live  decent  lives  when 
they  lived  under  some  of  the  housing  conditions  that  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Village  then  lived  under,  and  they  live  in  the  same 
houses  now.     But  we  have  been  very  concerned  about  housing  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Brookline,  and  in  1955  our  Board  of  directors  took 
action  in  the  sense  of  corresponding  with  both  the  Housing  Commission 
and  the  Housing  Authority.    There  was  a  in 
the  housing  authority  r.t  that  time  asking  urgently  that  something 

be  done.    We  participated  and  worked  towards  building  ideas  of 
community  counsel  in  Brookline.     I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Alcoholism  when  it  was  here,   snd  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Recreation  Commission.     Our  Board  has  always  encouraged  participation 
in  the  Boston  United  Community  Services  which  cover  this  arer 
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communities  there,  and  with  our  national  organization  we  are  on 
both  the  Membership  Committee  and  what  we  call  our  Regional  Com- 
mittee which  helps  agencies  within  a  region  to  determine  ororrrms 
and  evaluate  them.    That  is  one  wonderful  thing  about  our  Board. 
We  worked  with  338  individuals  and  families  last  year.     »Ve  have 
carried  on  a  group  program  for  eight  years.    That  has  been  almost 
entirely  done  through  the  parent-teacher  organizations  in  several 
wa;7S .    First,  there  are  separate  or  series  meetings,  then  the 
various  schools  both  with  parents  and  with  the  mothers,  and  in  the 
Devotion  school  I  twice  carried  on  programs  with  the  eighth-grade 
pupils.     In  six  of  those  eight  years  we  have  had  e  counseling  pro- 
gram for  mothers,  and  for  couples  horo  in  the  office.     I  am  now 
running  two,  one  for  mothers  and  one  for  couples.    These  both  hap- 
pen to  be  of  the  parents  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders.  We 
call  them  educational  programs  if  the  ^roup  only  continues  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  because  it  can  only  help  them  to  understand  how  child- 
ren grow,  the  meaning  of  behavior  to  their  parents  and  how  they  can 
perhaps  accept  standards  that  may  make  life  a  little  more  pleasant 
for  them  snd  their  children.    Some  of  the  groups  have  continued  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  over  eb^ut  the 
fifth  week,  we  frankly  have  talked  it  over  with  them,  and  they  be- 
come complete  treatment  sessions  just  as  we  do  in  the  individual  . 
interviewing.     Our  particular  program  is  considered  somewhat  unique 
because  we  are  one  of  the  few  agencies  thnt  combine  the  same  services 
almost  within  the  same  group,  and  also  where  the  groups  are  primarily 
set  up  for  us  by  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  and  are  not  necessar- 
ily transferred  from  the  individual  treatment  into  the  group  and  it 
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was  because  of  that  that  I  was  in  Chicago  because  I  was  asked  to 
give  a  paper  at  our  national  conference  on  our  program.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  other  person  on  the  program  came  from  New  York 
City  where  they  have  a  program  that  was  absolutely  therapeutic,  that 
is  everyone  is  under  individual  treatment  first,  and  then  is  trans- 
ferred into  the  group  because  the  particular  kind  of  problem  they 
have  is  apt  to  be  helped  more  in  the  group.     But  that  is  something 
which  apparently  we  are  receiving  some  recognition  on  a  wide  basis. 

We  have  had  students  from  schools  of  social  work  ever  since 
I  have  been  here.    There  arf3  three  schools  in  Boston,  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,   and  Simmons  College,  schools  of  doing  social  work, 
and  aa  long  as  the  schools  accept  us  for  training,  it  helps  you  to 
know  that  we  are  maintaining  standards  which  are  acceptable.  Miss 
Snow,  my  case-work  supervisor,   is  on  what  we  call  the  Curriculum 
Committee  at  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work,  setting  up  for 
study  a  new  program  they  ere  having  in  the  School.  Incidentally, 
I  have  a  supervisor,  and  three  case  workers,  and  this  year  we  had 
four  students • 

Research  has  been  the  hardest  thing  for  us  to  carry  out. 
V<e  did  do  a  five-year  study  on  work  we  were  doing  with  four  and  one- 
half  to  five  year  old  children  and  their  parents  and  that  was  a  tre- 
mendous study,  and  I  spoke  of  the  work  we  had  done  on  fees  which 
also  was  accepted  by  other  communities. 

I  feel  in  some  ways  as  if  I  had  glossed  over  the  part  of 
our  work  which  is  almost  most  important  -  case  work.     I  did  not  mean 
to  make  it  so,   I  guess  I  got  absorbed  in  the  history  of  myself,  think- 
ing of  you  as  an  historical  society,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  I  had  let 
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you  down  on  what  we  ere  really  doing,  and  I  would  be  very  ^lad 
to  answer  any  questions,  end  certainly  I  would  like  you  to  see 
the  building. . • 


